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Facts You Should Know! 


Ist. That the Douglass National Bank of Chicago is the first National Bank owned and controlled 
by Colored people ever authorized by the United States Government. 


be ee SE fo |, rere FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 
Be Alderman, City of Chicago; Publisher; Major-General of Uniform 
Bs Rank, K. of P. 
bs REV. JOHN W. ROBINSON ............ SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 
Pastor St. Mark’s M. E. Church. 
ee OO ee Ae CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
5 Attorney; Supreme Atty., K. of P.; Pres. Appomatox Club. 
a fon 6. MILLER .. 00% SECRETARY, BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Physician and Surgeon 
te i ee nica wns cke cubase cen sta kcbeicaxessansees DIRECTOR 
Dealer in Stocks and Bonds. 
rt PES: «ci cw es Sapiens Rid bees na evviedsac-oe0e DIRECTOR 
Grand Master, F. & A. M .of Illinois. 
ern SOUR Cs bcccene kG bee GuSisaweWeReshsaeeea Ke%s DIRECTOR 
Attorney. 

E “ ~ ~ Ch eRe Es ED Gad iwnG en hekebenss aye esandsunstaes DIRECTOR 
EF FREDERICK DOUGLASS Physician. 
ee (Noted Abolitionist) th. LE Asicccuce Lek eeauninyadabnee sence cue DIRECTOR 
bs Member Illinois State Legislature. 
Bs Seeks 0, ee TUR. dew cu vinei Son G sabe aAESRKeSS oes DIRECTOR 
be Assistant Pastor, Olivet Baptist Church. 
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2nd. That, being a National bank, located in the Central Reserve City of Chicago, you can do your 
banking with it by mail as conveniently from any part of the United States as if you were in 
Chicago. 


3rd. That we pay 3% interest on your deposits. 
$—ONE DOLLAR OPENS A SAVINGS ACCOUNT—$ 


Why not send one dollar now and have the satisfaction of knowing that you are a depos- 
itor in the FIRST national Bank of the Race? 


Address: 


THE DOUGLASS NATIONAL BANK 


3623-25 SOUTH STATE STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Editor. 


I. B. W. CABELL, 


Business Manager 
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O the mer- 
"Tecate world, 

Inven- 
tory and Clearing Sales have long been associated 
with the first month of the year. Thus the mer- 
chant rids his shelves of discarded lines of goods, 
styles that are passe, soiled and mussed wares and 
poor sellers, and makes room for new, delightful, 
wanted lines. 

The first-class tradesman refuses to carry on his 
shelves merchandise that brings him no profit. 

We are all merchants, bartering and trading with 
the world daily. In ex- 
change for diligence we 
expect success, — for 
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many profitless oc- 
cupations that use 


up time that could 
be better used for self-improvement. 


Laziness, hatred, greed, indolence, negligence, 
filth, rudeness, drunkenness, vice, extravagance, 
procrastination and other kindred liabilities should 
be numbered among the detrimental traits to be 
cleared out, that there may be room for the expan- 
sion of every good and desirable trait of character 
and the addition and growth of new and valuable 


ideas. 
SAVINGS 
WENT to a local 


thrift, prosperity — the 
price set on extrava- 
gance is poverty ; indeed, 
there is a price set on 
every one of our traits 
of character. 

No better time than 
this could be chosen to 
make individual inven- 
tories of our moral and 
intellectual assets and 
liabilities, to see which 
side of the balance sheet 
is the heavier. If, when 
we have finished, the 
liabilities outweigh the 
assets, we should have 
a general house-cleaning 
and get rid of all those 
traits that are useless 
and detrimental. Those 
habits of ours that be- 
long in the “no profit” 


Occasionally we send out a few sample copies of 
The Half-Century Magazine. If you receive a copy and 
have not subscribed, same was probably sent you as a 
sample. We are sure you will like our magazine, and we 
would greatly appreciate your subscription, which is only 
25 cents a year. We ask those receiving samples, as well 
as subscribers, to show the magazine to others, so that 
they, too, may have a chance to subscribe. We take pleas- 
ure in thanking you in advance for the favor. Mall all 


subscriptions to THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE, 27 
State St., Chicago, Ill. 
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savings bank a few 
days before Christmas 
to make a deposit. There 
were a good many other 
depositors in line, and I 
had to wait a long time. 
A number of Colored 
people came in while I 
was there to cash the 
Christmas Club checks 
that had been mailed to 
them. 

“Don’t you want to 
deposit part of this?” 
the young man in the 
cage suggested, rather 
than asked. And nine 
out of ten he waited on 
while I was there said, 
“No.” One woman ad- 
vised the young man she 
could take care of her 
business without any ad- 
vice from him. 


class should be discarded along with those that are 
detrimental. Gossip is one of these. Gossip ab- 
sorbs a,good deal of valuable time and profits no 
one. The reading of filthy literature is another of 
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THE SHARPER PLAYS SAMARITAN 


By Jay Grayson 





IM GREEN brushed 
his crinkly hair till it 
shone like tiny rip- 
ples on a black sea, 
adjusted his red and 
blue striped tie and 
peered through the 
parted cortains for 
signs of rain. 





“Guess I don’t need 

my raincoat,” he remarked to his wife. 

“Sam Dunson’s car is closed anyhow, 
so it don’t matter,” she replied. 

“We'll git rid of all this ol’ scratched- 
up stuff an’ git some swell furniture 
now, Lizzie,” he said, eyeing the battered 
dresser with its bubbly mirror that made 
one’s face look so crooked. 

“Well, I think we ought to finish pay- 
ing for this house first, Jim,” replied the 
practical Lizzie,” that'll take fifteen hun- 
dred dollars, and we ought to buy that 
hundred feet joining us on the north, 
sos to have a bigger garden and a place 
for some chickens. That'll cost five hun- 
dred more and five hundred ain’t too 
much to put in the bank for "mergency or 
somep'n.” 

“That’s the way with you Lizzie, always 
wantin’ to skimp and skin a flea for his 
grease. They ain’t no rush "bout payin’ 
for the house jest ‘cause we got some 
money. . Let old Simpkins wait.” 

“Yes, that’s your way. Let him wait. 
And first thing you know the money’ll all 
be spent an’ we'll still be in debt up to 
our necks. Now if you think you can't 
get home with that money, Jim Green, 
I'll jus’ get ready an’ go ‘long an’ help 
you.” 

Evidently Jim didn’t relish the idea 
of his wife helping him to bring the 
money home. 

“Oh, well, guess you've jus’ got to 
have your way. You always do, Lizzie, 
but I would like to have a new suit of 
clothes, and you need some, too.” 

Sam Dunson’s rusty Ford sedan loped 
up to the gate and Lizzie opened the 
front door. Sam’s store of nonsense and 
funny tales caused the subject of clothes 
and furniture to be dropped 

Jim put on his old black velour hat, 
now green with age. 

“Kinda rusty lookin’, ain’t it, Liz?” he 
remarked. 

Jim, evidently had not 
new outfit. 

“But say, boy,’ Sam cut in, “with all 
that money your uncle’s done died an’ 
lef’ you—say——” 

“Twenty-five hundred dollars ain’t so 
awful much when you owes so much,” 
Lizzie said. 

“Say—ef somebody’d kick off an’ wave 
me twenty-five hundred beans, why, I’d 
tear up this o]’ town.” 


forgotten the 


“Now, don’t forget, Jim,” Lizzie ad- 
monished, “don’t spend a cent. We're go- 


ing to pay off our debts first, and next 
we're going to buy that ground next us, 
and some chickens, and such things as 
clothes and furniture can just wait. And 
don’t you go round visiting, neither.” 

“T'll come straight home, Lizzie,” he 
promised, “come straight home, be here 
in time for supper.” 

When he had gone, Lizzie picked up a 
collar off the dresser, brushed off a bit of 
talcum spilled in the rush, and when the 
already tidy room was spick and span 
enough to suit her, she tackled a moun- 
tain of clothes sprinkled for ironing— 
for Lizzie had no thought of giving up 
the various bits of outside work she did 
each week, simply because Fortune had 
smiled upon her. Besides she hadn’t seen 
that money yet—and Jim—poor Jim—he 
had done fine in the past three years, but 
the memory of that awful first year of 
their marriage, when he'd gamble away 
every cent he earned caused her to doubt 
even vet. 

He hadn't any favorite game of chance, 
just taking a chance of any kind in itself 
was al irresistible temptation to him. 
Cards, dice, horses, all in their turn had 
fascinated him. He seldom won any- 
thing, but that didn’t cause his interest 
to wane in the least. He always kept on 
playing in hopes of winning something, 
and usually came home penniless, con- 
trite and promising ‘“‘never to do such a 
thing again.” And if he won he invari- 
ably wasted the money on gewgaws. 

She thought of the time he had bet on 
Graveyard, the strange new horse that 
was running against Lovely Girl, the 
champion three-year-old and had won a 
hundred dollars. He had immediately 
purchased a spindly-legged gold chair for 


the parlor that splintered all to pieces 
when big, fat Mrs. Bronson sat in it the 
following Sunday. 

Another time when he won fifty dol- 
lars in the card game he had bought her 
a set of furs, white ones that shed con- 
stantly and kept her picking the hairs 
off her clothes and his whenever she wore 
them, and she had to clean them so often 
she finally grew disgusted and put them 
away. 

And there was the picture in the par- 
lor that covered nearly one whole wall; 
it was a beautiful thing, roses and but- 
terflies in a gold frame, but it was move 
suited to a mansion than their modest 
heme. He had paid ninety-five dollars 
for it. Lizzie thought, though, that a 
ninety-five cent picture would have done 
better for it wouldn’t have made the 
worn rug and the faded upholstery look 
so awfully shabby. 

He had joined the church right after 
that and she had used every effort to 
keep him active in the church in an ef- 
fort to kill his love for gambling. Ia 
three years now, he had fallen from 
grace but once—when he had bet on the 
weather and lost five dollars. 

Lizzie finished her ironing, piled the 
clothes in the basket ready for delivery. 
and prepared supper. Jim was due to re- 
turn in an hour. But the hour passed 
and he did not come. She lit the lamp— 
she would have electric lights put in if 
there was enough left after buying the 
land. At midnight Lizzie went to bed. 
Jim, she was sure, had either fallen from 
grace or else he had been beaten and 
robbed on the way home. 

She rose wearily next morning, cleaned 


(Continued on page 14) 





“How queer she felt—just like she had wings and was drifting high in the air.” 
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January-Fesruary, 1924 


WENTY years ago 
the Colored people of 
Briggsville lived in di- 
lapidated hovels near 
the railroad tracks. To 
scare the owner into 
repairing them Mc- 
Kenzie Wilson, leader 
of the Coiored people, 
purchases a home two 
miles from the Colored settlement and 
moves in. The white neighbors repre- 
sented by Jefferson Davis Sapp try to buy 
him out, but Wilson refuses to sell, and 
the neighbors decide to force him out. . 
Wilson’s wife and daughter urge him 
to sell lest the white people burn him out, 
but his mother urges him to stay. 
Wilson stays, but under difficulty, for 
Sapp accuses him of setting fire to his 
house and there is constant friction be- 
tween the two families. Young Robert 





Sapp, however, remains friendly and 
speaks whenever his parents are not 
looking. 


Grandpa Wilson, lost from his family 
since slavery, returns to make his home 
with them. Mrs. Cason brings to the at- 
tention of Briggsville’s Civic League the 
unsanitary condition of the people’s 
houses with the result that they are re- 
paired and made livable. 

During the double wedding ceremony 
of Wilson’s son and daughter, young 
Robert Sapp runs in the church and 
warns the Colored people that a mob is 
coming after Mr. Wilson. As he leaves 
the church by way of the back door, he 
is mistaken for Wilson and shot. Mem- 
bers of the masked mob carry him home 
and disappear. Wilson is arrested, ac- 
cused of the murder of Mary Murfine. 
He is brought to trial two months later, 
and pleads “not guilty.” 


The town druggist, Ned Hartly, testi- 
fied that Mrs. Murfine had been one of 
his regular customers for a number of 
years and that her grandchild had come 
to buy quinine about five-thirty on the 
evening of the crime. He didn't know 
whether the medicine was for Mrs. Mur- 
fine or the child. 

“Did Mrs. Murfine ever buy whiskey 
or brandy of you?” Sprague Colvin asked 
of the witness. 

“Quite often,” the druggist replied. 

“Now,” said the prosecutor, after Col- 
vin had finished his questioning, “I de- 
sire to know if McKenzie Wilson has 
ever purchased whiskey or brandy at 
your drug store?” 

Sprague Colvin objected. 


“I do not see,” put in Judge Naylor, 
“how an affirmative or negative answer 
would either aid or tend to incriminate 
the defendant, as I, myself, buy whiskey 
at the drug store for medicinal purposes. 
It would not be held as a sin by any in- 


telligent juror. I therefore overrule the 
objection and will entertain no further 
arguments “thereon.” 

“I desire to know if McKenzie Wilson 
has ever purchased whiskey at your 
store?” 

“Yes,” replied the witness, “for medic- 
inal purposes.” 

“How do you know it was for medici- 
nal purposes?” 

“Because Wilson said so,” replied the 
druggist. 

“That’s what they all say,” sneered the 
prosecutor. 

Greenville Jacobs, a Colored man, was 
then called to testify. He said that he 
had visited Mrs. Murfine’s home on the 
day of her death at about three o'clock 
in the afternoon, found her beastly drunk, 
and for that reason did not remain Iong. 

“You say” said the prosecutor, on 
cross-examination, “that you staggered 
into Mrs. Murfine’s home beastly drunk 
and she did not let you remain long?” 

“No sir,” continued the witness, “I 
walked into her home sober as I always 





GIFTS 





By Wilma Mason 
Talk hope, and scatter not 
Grave doubts and fears, 
The weary world needs joy, 
Life’s full enough of tears. 


And watch them grow, 
And banish sorrow’s host, 
From this vale below. 


Give freely of your love, 
To all mankind, 

Think of God’s gift to you, 
And me, and mine. 


Scatter seeds of love and faith, - 
| 





do, and found her beastly drunk, 
sprawled out on the bed.” 

“What business had you in her house?” 
shouted the prosecutor angrily. 

“We were good friends.” 

“Now,” said Judge Naylor, apparently 
vexed, “we have heard enougn from the 
witness. He is excused.” 

It was noon, and Judge Naylor, anxious 
to make an end of the case, extended the 
time half an hour, allowing fifteen min- 
utes each for the pleading attorneys. 

Prosecutor Jones made the first speech. 

“Your Honor, and Gentlemen of the 
Jury: I know that you will not fail to 
give Wilson his dues since the evidence 
is so strong against him.” 

He then proceeded to argue that the 
plaintiff’s grandmother was an industri- 
ous widow and that Wilson was an inso- 
lent black, whose misdirected ambitions 
had created havoc among the best blood 
of Briggsville, and whose greed for 
money had cost the life of a noble wom- 








an and brought disgrace upon the town. 
He claimed that Wilson had killed the 
deceased and placed the gun in a position 
that would make it appear that Mrs. 
Murfine had taken her own life. Mrs. 
Murfine owned no gun, and if she did 
shoot chickens, she borrowed one; that 
on the testimony of Breckenridge hung 
the destiny of the case, for if no one had 
seen the dirty rascal enter the house nor 
heard the shot fired, there would be no 
proof of the scoundrel’s connection with 
the crime. There was no doubt that the 
deceased had money, for her industrious 
habits and economic living would natur- 
ally produce a surplus. If the money 
had disappeared before the evening of 
the crime the police would have received 
notice; that Greenville Jacob’s testimony 
was false; Mrs. Murfine did not drink 
to excess; that he himself was drunk; 
that he was paid by Wilson to testify 
against the deceased; that if Wilson’s 
neck was broken his friends would stop 
imposing on white women; that a ver- 
dict in accordance would be an honor 
to the town. 


The applause was deafening, follow- 
ing this speech and Judge Naylor had to 
rap for order. Sprague Colvin asked the 
jury to give the facts he would present 
impartial consideration, free from preju- 
dice. 


He said his client was not being tried 
on the charge of creating havoc among 
the best blood of Briggsville; that such 
an assertion led him to believe that the 
crime for which he was being tried was 
a manufactured conspiracy to rid the 
town of him; that the evidence of the 
coroner, which gave the position of the 
woman and the weapon was satisfactory 
proof of suicide. Even a_ professional 
burglar would not have taken time to ar- 
range his victim and the weapon in a 
way to indicate suicide. Breckinridge’s 
testimony was false, but he told the truth 
about Mrs. Murfine having a gun; women 
of her character always had guns in their 
homes; that the granddaughter did not 
know when the money had disappeared 
nor the amount that had disappeared, 
nor even if her grandmother had money. 
Sufficient evidence had not been produced 
to convict the defendant; that the attor- 
ney for the plaintiff was a subject more 
fit for the gallows than the defendant. 
In conclusion, he asked the jury to bar 
prejudice in rendering the verdict and 
try rather to please God than man; that 
it would be a disgrace to send a good 
man to the gollows for killing a woman 
of questionable character, and _ taking 
her money, when it had been proved that 
the woman had committed suicide and 
had not been proved that she had money. 


Sprague Colvin rested his argument 


and with brief instructions the case went 
(Continued on page 19) 









“Do Your Shopping Early,” the 

week before Christmas found me 
in the shopping district of the mid- 
west’s biggest city. I found the people 
exceedingly kind and thoughtful on the 
whole. Quite frequently men in the 
throng would hold the crowd back a 
bit to make room for a small child push- 
ing its way toward Santa’s booth or to 
protect a frail little old woman from 
the onslaught. As I pushed my way 
along through the slow-moving, jostling 
crowd, sharp elbows dug into my back, 
my feet were trodden upon and fre- 
quently my packages were nearly 
wrenched from me in the jam, but in 
nearly every instance the offender’s 
“beg pardon” or an occasional “hope I 
haven’t damaged anything,” helped me 
to forget the discomfort and inconven- 
ience. Both black and white imbued 
with the spirit of the season seemed to 
have forgotten to a great extent, the 
aversion long held for each other, and 
permitted the fires of hate to smolder 
for the time being. 


[° spite of the threadbare slogan, 


Having finished my shopping, laden 
with thackages, I boarded the crowded 
car. The conductor’s” step forward, 
please,” caused the crowd to move for- 
ward a bit and by the time we had 
travelled half a mile or so, the. people 
were packed pretty tight. A few more 
people squeezed their way into the car 
making the condition almost unbear- 
able. I couldn’t even reach a strap or 
a seat to hold on. A_ sudden lurch 
caused the crowd to sway to and fro 
against each other. It must have been 
very uncomfortable for the very stout 
woman in front of me, for she gathered 
all her forces together, and threw her 
weight backward knocking several of 
us breathless. ‘“‘Please don’t shove,” 
a frail little creature beside me begged. 

“Well, git out the way, then,” was 
the uncouth response. “I’m just as 
much as you is. Everybody’s just alike 
in this man’s town.” 

“Poor thing,” I thought, “she’s just 
another misguided soul, who can’t dis- 
tinguish between mere rudeness and 
real liberty. I was especially sorry 
because she was colored, for that kind 
of conduct doesn’t help to lighten the 
very heavy burden of prejudice we 
have carried so long on our weary 
shoulders. 


We were strolling along the boule- 
vard when we spied her just ahead. 

“Oh, look,” I remarked to my friend, 
“her dress is unfastened. Let’s tell 
her.” 


We hurried a bit and caught up with 
her. 


HERE AND THERE 


By the Observer 


“Beg pardon, but your dress is un- 
fastened,” we informed her. 

“Zat any yo’ bizness?”’ she asked. 

But of course, she had lost three but- 
tons and I suppose it made her peevish. 


The “‘L” was crowded that night. 
Usually is at that hour. A white haired 
colored woman came in and endeavored 
to reach the only remaining strap. Her 
small black hat was a bit the worse 
for wear and her well worn gloves had 
been mended many times. 

“Have this seat, madam,” the young 
white man in front of her said politely. 

“Thank you, so much,” she replied 
in the sweetest tones I have heard in 
many a day. 

And even more marvelous, the young 
man tipped his hat. 

If that man ever runs for public of- 
fice, I’m going to vote for him. 





It happened at-the new theatre the 
cther night. The usher had given us 
excellent seats in the center on the 
main floor.: A few seats ahead we 
recognized another colored couple and 
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season on January 15th, before a 
large and distinguished audience. 

Mr. Hayes’ natural gift for 
song, together with years of im- 
tensive training under the best 
teachers, has earned for him an 
enviable place in the ranks of 
the world’s best tenors. 

He has been chosen as soloist 
for the Beston Symphony Orches- 
tra for the season; this is the first 
time a Colored singer has been so 
honored. 


Roland Hayes appeared in Chi- 
cago for the second time this 
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three or four rows back of us three 
more couples. They were all pleasing- 
ly garbed. 

“Isn’t this a beautiful place?” my 
sister rernarked. 

Just then two more colored women 
came in and took seats next to us. They 
must have been twins for we could only 
distinguish the difference by their 
clothes. One wearing a red hat carried 
a bag of popcorn beneath her yellow- 
ish looking cape, and the one with the 
Kelly green coat and orange hat had 
several apples which they began to eat 


immediately, smacking and crunching 
the food loudly. 
I think I had forgotten that pride 


always goes before a fall, for I sudden- 
ly felt exceedingly pleased with myself 
for having worn my best black beaded 
frock and for urging sister to do the 
same. I patted my smart blue and sil- 
ver cloche and cast self-satisfied glances 
on my sister’s small, well-manicured 
hands. The woman nearest me had 
just crammed a fist-full of popcorn in 
her mouth, and was digging in the bag 
for more. It was cowardly, I admit it, 
But if there had been other seats vacant 
j] think I should have taken them. 

To make a bad matter worse, I 
heard someone behind us remark, “See 
those four colored women in front of 
BE WEE 0 65% and so on, ad fin finem.” 

And we had used our very best com- 
pany manners all evening, too. 


She was a tiny little thing, she hardly 
looked to be fnore than twelve, though 
she said she was fifteen years old. Tight 
curled black hair and a deep maroon flush 
on her mahogany brown cheeks pro- 
claimed her of Hamitic origin. 

Hers was the only dark face in the 
sea of pink and white ones that filled 
the stage, and she had won her place as 
valedictorian of her class. 

So splendid had been her delivery and 
her ideas had been so cleverly put that 
the reporter from a leading daily had 
pushed his way through the crowd for 
an interview. That would make splendid 
reading—a feature article concerning one 
so young and so very clever would cer- 
tainly interest his readers. 

Quickly he whipped out a notebook 
and jotted down, “Indian Girl Wins Hon- 
ors.” 

“Beg pardon, sir,” the young blue- 
stocking corrected, “but I am not an In- 
dian,” 

“Are you sure of that?” he asked curi- 
ously. 

“I am a full-blooded Negro,” she an- 
swered proudly; “my grandparents were 
all slaves.” 

Then the reporter decided that after 
all the article wouldn’t be of any partic- 
ular interest to his readers. 
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A Copenhagen blue dress of crepé 
Alpaca with the long tight sleeve that 
is the favorite of the moment, has a 
collar, vest and cuffs of Pearl gray satin 
embroidered in Chinese colors and gold. 
The satin band on the skirt and the 
belt are embroidered in the same gay 
colors. 

The black milan hat is faced with 
dull blue and trimmed with American 
beauties. 


FROCKS AND HATS THAT 
HERALD SPRING 


An afternoon dress of log cabin Can- 
ton crepe with collar cuffs and bands of 
cream lace and cinnamon brown ribbon 
has a full skirt and long, tight sleeves. 


Blouses do queer things now-a-days. 
This model of brick-dust ved crepe 
Remaine, reaches the knee and is worn 
with a black satin skirt and collar. 


A frock cf navy~Poiret twill is sure 
to find favor with the business girl es- 
pecially when it is buttoned in the front 
and has a detachable collar. With it one 
wears a flower trimmed leghorn hat in 
natural color, with facing and crown 
of navy taffeta. 

Stripes are fashionable for early 
Spring wear, but the stripes simply must 
run around the figure. The coat shown 
is of green and grey weol velour, with 
collar, cuffbands and belt of plain gray 
cloth. 





WHAT THEY ARE WEARING 





"rs HE huge colored handkerchiefs, 

worn triangularwise across the 
shoulders and knotted in front in the 
manner popular two years ago, are with 
us gain. And likewise, bright colored 
shawls of flimsy fabrics are being worn 
by the ultra-smart. 


Skirts will be slightly shorter for 
early Spring wear but they will display 
a good deal of elaborate trimming. Hats 
remain small and are very simple. The 
materials used in the construction of 
them, however, is elaborate indeed. 


The cut out sandal is still a favorite 
many new and beautiful varieties of 
leather and kid combinations being 
shown. 

Many of the newer frocks are belted 
across the front with the back loose, 
and vice-versa. Lengthwise tucks are 
also being used to mark a very low 
waist line on tailored frocks. 

With the new, long tight sleeves one 
wears gauntlet gloves, the gauntlets be- 
ing very short and stiff. 

Pleats are good this season, some 
dresses showing panels or aprons of 


pleated material and others’ pleated all 
over. Separate skirts are pleated, and 
the pleats are stitched down flat to the 
knees, flaring out from the knee down 
flounce fashion. 

30th coats and capes will be worn 
this Spring, the former showing the 
tight skirt with ample fullness above the 
waist. Some of the capes are pleated 
and attached to a plain fitted yoke with 
high turnover collars. 

Separate skirts and blouses of different 
materials will become a factor of Spring 
and Summer informal fashions. 











HE National Association for the 

Advancement of Colored People, the 
Equal Rights League, the Race Con- 
gress, The Blood Brotherhood, the In- 
ternational Uplift League and _ the 
Friends of Negro Freedom, together 
with a number of individual delegates 
composed of leading citizens in various 
walks of life will hold a Negro San- 
hedrin, or All-Race Conference in Chi- 
cago during the week of February 11th. 


This, we understand, is to be an all- 
race gathering in every sense of the 
word. ‘Only members ofthe race will 
participate in its proceedings. It does 
not propose to interfere with any ex- 
isting organization nor its work, but 
rather to promote harmony and unity 
of effort to bring about the best solu- 
tion of the problem confronting the 
Negro race in America. 


Henry ©. Tanner, Colored member of 
the art colony in Paris, France, was re- 
cently made mamber of the Legion of 
Honor by the French Government in 
recognition of his achievements in 
painting. Mr. Tanner has specialized in 
the painting of Biblical subjects and is 
considered a master in that field. 


The Ninth International Students’ 
Volunteer Convention was held in In- 
dianapolis, Ind., the last week in Decem- 
ber. About two hundred delegates were 
present from various parts of the world, 
a large number of whom were Colored. 
Discussions of the problems confront- 
ing the race were held, and education 
was stressed as a possible solution of the 
problem of the races. 


Colored club women of Chicago are 
making elaborate preparations for the 
entertainment of the National Associa- 
tion of Colored Women which will hold 
its biennial session there in August. 


“Dr. W. E. B. DuBois has been name@ 
by President Coolidge as the U. S. en- 
voy to the inauguration of President 
King of Liberia, Africa. 


A group of Colored financiers have 
purchased the town of Truxton, Va, 
from the Government. The town con- 
sists of 253 modern houses, seventy va- 
cant lots and a ten room brick school 
building. The streets are wide and im- 
proved with hard gravel. The town was 
built for the Colored workers at the 
Navy Yard at Portsmouth, Va., during 
the war. 


A bronze plate on which is inscribed 
his last letter, has been placed in the 
Iowa State College gymnasium in honor 
of Jack Trice, Colored star on the foot- 
bal] team who died of injuries received 
in a game last Fall. 


GENERAL RACE NEWS 


The Peabody Normal School was ded- 
icated in Wilmington, N. C., during De- 
cember. This institution was erected at a 
cost of $50,000.00. 


The custom of celebrating W<-shing- 
ton’s birthday was inaugurated, we «c 
told, by a Colored woman, Mary Simp- 
son. She had been a slave in the fam- 
ily of the first President, but he set 
her free. As an expression of her grati- 
tude to him she celebrated his birthday 
each year by baking his favorite cake, 


exhibiting a large pictu:s of Washing- 


ton, and serving punch to all who came 
into her little store. 


It became a custom for the gentry to 
visit Mary Simpson’s store every twenty- 
second of February and celebrate the 
birthday of the first president. 


The Silver Jubilee of the National 
Negro Business League will be held in 
Chicago in August, 1924. An elaborate 


program is being arranged for the occa- 
sion, 


Prof. R. H. Goddard of Clark Uni- 
versity, is working on a rocket that will 
sail to the moon. He claims that he has 
nearly completed one model that will re- 
cord air conditions fifty miles above the 
earth. At certain altitudes the rocket 
will open and close automatically, seal- 
ing a quantity of air into the chamber. 
This will give us the first sample of air 
man has had from so great a height. 


Mme. A’Lelia Walker recently sent a 
check for $2,000.00 to the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People’ to be used in its fight against 
lynching. The gift completes the pledge 
of $5,000.00 made by the late Mme. C. 
J. Walker for this purpose. 


Opening of 1,285 acres of land in 
Wyoming has been announced. It is 


reported as good for grazing and dry 
farming. 





GHOST FLOWERS 





By Evelyn Eastman. 


My window pane is covered o’er 
With frost-flowers chill and white 
Pale ghosts of trees and wood blooms, 
The spirit flowers of night. 


Like the flowers on the window pane, 
The rose dreams of my heart, ' 
That bloomed in sunny, dreamy June, 
Are faded now and swart. 


Springtime sun will bring again, 
The green and gold of May, 

But the Spring of life and love, 
Has come and gone for aye. 
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The sixteenth annual meeting of the 
Alpha Phi Alpha fraternity was held in 
Columbus, Ohio, the last week in’ De- 
cember. More than six hundred college 
men from all sections of the country 
were present. The following officers 
were elected: Raymond W. Cannon, 
president; Raymond P. Alexander, James 
W. McGregor, D. L. Brown, vice-presi- 
dents; Normann L. McGhee, secretary; 
Dr. Homer Cooper, treasurer; Oscar C. 
s:Brown, editor the Sphinx. The 1924 
convention will be held in New York. 


The thirteenth annual convention of 
the Kappa Alpha Psi Fraternity was 
held in Louisville, Ky., the last week in 
December. The follewing officers were 
elected for 1924: W. Ellis Stewart, 
Grand Polemarch; J. N. Bailey, Vice- 
grand Polemarch; ‘J. Ernest Wilkins, 
Keeper of Records and Exchequer; V. 
J. Washington, Strategus; H. M. Bond, 
Lieut.-Strategus; B. K. Armstrng, Dr. 
J. Edgar Dibble, G. Victor Cooles, mem- 
bers of the Board. The next meeting 
will be held in St. Louis, Mo. 


The Phi Beta Sigma Fraternity held 
its tenth annual convention in Nashville, 
Tena., the last week in December. Rep- 
resentatives from all over the country 
were present. 


The Omega Psi Phi Fraternity held 
its annual convention in St. Louis, Mo., 
in December. More than one hundred 
delegates were present from various parts 
ot the country. The principal addresses 
were delivered by Rev. A. L. Gaines of 
Baltimore, Md., and W. S. Nelson of 
Washington. D. C. The officers elected 
are: Atty. J.. Alston Atkins, Grand Ba- 
silius; Atty. John W. Love, Grand Vice- 
Basilius; Prof. Wm. Gilbert, Grand 
Keeper of Seals; Atty. Campbell John- 
son, Grand Keeper of Records; C. Her- 
bert Marshall, Marshall. The next meet- 
ing will be held in Washington, D. C., 
where the mother chapter is located. 
There are now forty-seven chapters. 


Approximately 84,000 acres of pubiic 
lands in Idaho have been opened recent- 
ly. Ex-service men of the World War 
of both races will be given the prefer- 
ence in filing on the lands. When the 
war veterans have been given ninety days 
in which to file entries the remaining 
lands will _be thrown open to the general 
public. This land to be homesteaded is 
mountainous, rolling and level and cov- 
ered with a fair growth of grass and 
sage. It is valuable for grazing. A por- 
tion of the soil is sandy. 


Colored people in this country own 
600,000 homes and 1,000,000 farms ac- 
cording to recent reports. The wealth 


of the race in this country is placed at 
$1,000,000,000.00. 
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CUBA TODAY 


By Jose Gomez 





EVEN hours across the Gulf of 

Mexico from Key West, Florida, 

lies one of the oldest countries ir 
the old part of the new world—Cuba—a 
land filled with sunshine and the promise 
of commercial future. Cuba, discovered 
by Columbus in 1492, on his first voyage 
to the new world, is fairly old as time is 
reckoned in America, but there is noth- 
ing “behind the times” about that island 
today, although it was the last of the 
Latin-American republics to gain its in- 
dependence. 

Cuba, the “Queen of the Antilles,” wita 
in area of a little less than forty-five 
thousand square miles and a population 
of about three million inhabitants, is one 
of the most progressive countries in the 
western hemisphere. Havana, first set- 
tled in 1519, is the capital. It boasts of 
one of the several excellent harbors on 
the north coast and is a regular port of 
call for ships. With a population of more 
than 350,000 it is a thoroughly modern 
city, with wide boulevards, handsome resi- 
dences, and imposing government build- 
ings. 

Since 1900 the Cubars have had a re 
publican form of government, General 
Tomas Estrada Palma being their first 
President and Alfredo Zayas their present 
incumbent. The islanders, the majority 
of whom have Negro blood in their veins, 
have always enjoyed the reputation of 
heing the most democratic people in the 
new world; until race prejudice was 
brought there by’ white foreigners the 
Cubans lived up to their law of “Todo el 
Mundo Igual,” and made no distinction 
whatever because of the color of one’s 
skin or the texture of his hair. Color- 








Just as the palm tree of the tropics and the pine of the colder lands grow in 
friendly proximity, so do the black and white people dwell, side by side, in this 


land of perpetual Spring. 


phobia, however, hasn’t reached such an 
alarming degree there, that a man cannot 
live were he chooses. A Colored man may 
live anywhere he wants to, and he can 
purchase any piece of land he can afford 
to pay for. Indeed, memories of that 
heroic member of the black race, Antonio 
Maceo and his gallant army of black 
soldiers, are responsible in a measure for 
Colored people enjoying a better standing 
and more influence in Cuba than in any 
other country where the Caucasian is ‘o 
be found in great numbers. 

’ There is no distinction made because of 
color in places of amusement, nor in 
schools. And since Cuba registers nearly 
cne hundred per cent Catholic, there is 
no separation in churches. 

Vegetation is abundant in the superla- 
tive degree in this sunny land; the flora 
includes three thousand three hundred and 
fifty varieties of native plants’to say noth- 
ing of a large number brought to the 
island from other lands. Practically all 
the. fruits and vegetables of the tropics 
flourish side by side with those of the 
temperate regions. There are thirty 
species of palm trees to be found, and in 
spite of the reckless exploitation of the 
forests there still remains approximately 
thirteen thousand acres of valuable lum- 
ber ranging from the mahogany of the 
tropics to the pine of the colder climates. 

There is but one distinctive animal, 
the jutia, which closely resembles a 
black rat. It often measures eighteen 
inches in length and is used as food by 


the poorer classes, especially in the 
rural districts. Deer, rabbit, wild swine 
and many varieties of wild fowl are 
plentiful, and are used as food. Croci- 
diles, aligators, lizards, iguanas, and 
chameleons are numerous as well as a 
few varieties of snakes. Of the latter, 
the maja, which is said to be harm- 
less and often quite tame, frequently 
grows to twelve feet in length and 
makes its home in the thatched roof of 
a farm house or in some other sheltered 
place in the village. 


Agriculture is the principal industry 
of the country, although scarcely ten 
per cent of the land is cultivated. It is 
estimated that about seventy per cent 
of the population dwells in the country 
and those best acquainted with the is- 
land and its inhabitants, feel that the 
promise of greater agricultural and in- 
dustrial development rests largely with 
the black inhabitants of the island. 
Comparatively few, however, actually 
own their own holdings. A good many 
are squatters and others maintain pos- 
session on defective titles. 

Sugar is the most important product 
—nearly five million tons being pro- 
duced annually. The production of to- 
bacco and the manufacture of cigars 
and cigarettes furnishes employment 
to approximately 100,000 men and 
women of the country. The produc- 


tion of tobacco approaches 100,000,000 
(Continued on page 19) 
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of Palms. 
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dwellings. 


Above — The- 


atre in Havana. 
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YOUR HAIR 
STAYS 


Combed and Glossy 
WHEN YOU USE 


EVERGLOSS 


Comb Your Hair in the Morn- 


ing and 
It Will Stay Combed All Day! 


Ladies with Bobbed or Shingled 
Hair will find Evergloss 
indispensable. 


Pleasing odor, greaseless, will 
not soil bedding or 
clothing. 


Price, 50 cents a jar. 


Special Offer to Agents and 
Barbers. 


VAN TYLE’S CREAM HAIR 
DRESSING FOR MEN 


Holds Stubborn Hair in Place 


Price 50 cents a jar 
Manufactured only by 


VAN TYLE CHEMICAL 
LABORATORIES 


5344 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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NEW WAYS OF SERVING OLD FOODS 





Orange Cream 


Soak one teaspoon of gelatine in two 
cups of milk minutes. Place 
over hot water, and when the gelatine 
is dissolved, add one-half cup of sugar. 
Pour slowly on the yolks of three eggs 
which have been slightly beaten. Re- 
turn the mixture to the double boiler 
or the pan of -hot water, and cook un- 
til thickened somewhat, stirring con- 
Remove from the fire and add 
one cup of orange juice, 
teaspoonful of salt and 
spoonful of 


for ten 


stantly. 
one-fourth 
one-half tea- 
extract. Add the 
whites of the eggs, which have been 
beaten stiff. Pour into moulds and set 
into the ice-box. It will separate and 
ferm a jelly in the bottom and a cus- 
tard on the top. Serve with whipped 
cream and diced oranges. 


lemon 


Lamb Patties with Pineapple 

Select rather thick patties and see 
that the outer skin is pinned firm to 
hold them in shape. Broil, them and 
season with salt and pepper. Wipe 
slices of canned pineapple dry and 
brush with butter and broil them until 
they are brown. Place the pineapple 
slices on a platter with a pattie on top 
of each. Garnish parsley and 
pimientos. Serve 


with 
hot. 


Candied Apples 


Pare half a dozen apples of medium 
size, scoop out the core and put into a 
pan containing a boiling syrup to which 
half a teacup of red cinnamon drops 
have been added. Let them boil until 
tender, then remove from the fire and 
fill the hollow with the jelly that has 
formed from their syrup, top off each 
one with a white marshmallow. They 
may be served with the meat course or 
as a dessert. 


Apricot Tarts 


Wash one pound of apricots with 
warm water and soak over night. Drain 
off the liquid in a sauce pan, add one 
cup of sugar and simmer until the su- 
gar is dissolved and the 
cooked to a_ thin 


juice has 
syrup. Line muffin 
rings with pastry and fill with apricots. 
Bake fifteen minutes in a hot oven. 
Serve with whipped cream or meringue. 


Oyster Loaf 


Mix thoroughly one pound of fresh 
beef chopped fine, four soda crackers 
that have been put through the meat 
grinder, one egg, well beaten, salt to 
taste, and one quart of oysters that 
have been drained thorowghly. Press 
into a loaf, spread bits of butter on top 
and cover with the liquor from the 
oysters and bake until brown. 





Ham de Luxe 


For a small family a thick slice of 
ham will serve the purpose better than 
a whole one, which would probably be 
on hand until it became dry and un- 
palatable. A three or four inch slice 
of ham should be allowed to simmer 
until it is partially tender. Do not cook 
as long as for plain boiled ham. Drop 
a few peppercorns, a bit of cinnamon, 
some cloves and a bay leaf in the water 
while it is cooking. Let the ham cool 
slightly in the water, drain and remove 
the skin. Place in a baking pan and 
stick cloves all around the sides. 
Sprinkle with sugar and pour in a cup- 
ful of grape juice. Let it roast slowly 
antil nearly all the grape juice is cb- 
sorbed. Serve with its own gravy. 


Cheese Soup 


Cut a loaf of bread into very small 
dice. Remove every bit of the crust 
and make a layer of them in the bot- 
tom of a large porcelain pot. Next 
put in a layer of American cheese, 
which has likewise been cut into small 
dice, another layer of bread, another of 
cheese and so on until all the bread is 
used up. Pour over this a quart of rich 
milk. Set it in a warm place so that 
the milk can be soaked up by the bread. 
Add to this two quarts of boiling soup 
stock and serve at once. 


Cabbage Soup 


Wash a white cabbage and slice it in 
thin strips. ‘Cook it in just enough 
water to cover, a teaspoon of salt and 
one-fourth teaspoonful of white pepper. 
When the cabbage is tender, drain off 
the water and cover the cabbage with a 
quart of milk, bring to a boil, and a 
little more salt if needed, two table- 
spoons of butter, and three or four 
crystalized cherries which have been 
cut into smal dice. 
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| IF IT’S FUNNY—LAUGH 


Stand By Just a Moment 

A psychopathist was testing the men- 
tality of the patient. 

“Do you ever hear voices without be- 
ing able to see the person speaking or 
to tell where the sound is coming 
from?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered the patient, — 
sho do. Lots of times.” 

“When does this occur?” asked the 
psychopathist. 

“When I’m a list’nin’ in on the 
radio.” 


| 
Hostess: “Just a minute, Willie, I’ll Do You Need Money? 





cut your meat up for you.” = 
If So, This Is Your Chance. 


Willie: “Oh, never mind, thank you. 
We often ha tath that’s j : 
oo ae. =e Most of our agents make more money in three hours than 
they can make elsewhere in a whole day. 
You can earn money as fast as you wish. 


Tried to Please 
HIGH-BROWN Products sell twelve months in the year. 


Mr. Newlywed: “Lucille, what have 
IT’S THE HOUSE BEHIND THE AGENT 


you stuffed this turkey with?” 
The Bride: “With oysters, like you 

that means success or failure to the 

agent in the field. 


told me.” 

Mr. Newlywed: “I can’t even get the 

knife through. It feels like rocks or 

something.” 

The Bride: “You brute! You told YOU CAN'T AFFORD TO GAMBLE— 

me the only way you liked oysters was Therefore, connect yourself with a reliable 

in the shells, and that’s the way you institution. 

act when I try to please you.” HIGH-BROWN Toilet Preparations are pro- 
ducts of proven merit, developed beyond the 
experimental stage. 
They have been used by persons of cultivated 
tastes and refinement for 25 years. 

We Are Offering Unusual Opportunities to 
Reliable and Energetic Persons. 

If you wish to make big money: 

If you wish to utilize your spare time profitably: 

Or if you wish all-year round steady employ- 

ment—Opportunity knocks. Write today for 

agents’ terms. If you don’t know how to sell, 

we will teach you. 


The Overton-Hygienic Mfg. Co. 
Dept. H. C. Chicago, Ill. 


NOW YOU NEED A SET OF PUFFS! 


Set of cluster puffs, 

=e = — made of finest qual- 

ity French ringlet 

‘ hair — about 2 

¢ beautiful puff curls, 


$3.85 


Same of second 
quality hair 

























Couldn’t Fool Him 

A practical joker asked the assistant 
in the seed store for a package of ba- 
nana seeds. The boy hunted in vain 
and finally appeared to the manager, 
who told him the man was joking and 
cautioned him to be on his guard in the 
future. 

A few days later a woman came in 
and asked for some bird seed. The as- 
sistant smiled knowingly. “Oh, you 
can’t fool me. Birds don’t come from 
seeds, they’re hatched from eggs.’ 
It’s Leap Year 

He: “The New Year's bells! They 
always set me to thinking.” 

She: “And me too! Thinking how 
wonderful it would be if they were 
wedding bells. 

Taking No Chances 

Belinda was to be married next day. 
She came to her mistress and entrust- 
ed her savings to her keeping. 

Mistress: “Why, Belinda, I thought 
you were going to get married. Why 











dd you want me to keep your money?” $1.97 

© . “ ’ i) ” 
_ Belinda: Course I'm gettin’ mar The New Winona 
ried, but you don’t s’pose I wants to Bob — the very 
keep all this money in the house with latest thing — of 


finest ringlet hair, 
with comb attached 
so that it can 
easily adjusted to 
make a wonderful 
coiffure, 


$5.95 


| Second quality 


a strange man, do you?” 


Well Supplied 

Mary Ann had a cold, but her 
mother permitted her to visit her aunt 
just the same. 

‘Her aunt: “Mary Ann, didn’t your 
mother give you something for your 
cold?” 

Mary Ann: “Yes, Aunt Madge, she 
gave me these three handkerchiefs.” 





= air 
The New Winona Bob. $3.50 


THE WINONA HAIR EMPORIUM 
6341 Champlain Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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7% Yearly on the Overton Building First Mortgage Gold Bonds 


Principal and interest payable in Chicago at the Douglass National Bank 
in United States gold coin of the present standard of weight and fineness. 
& 
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THE OVERTON BUILDING 


ing inside and outside that will!Place, with an alley on the East. This property 
stand as a memorial to Negro enter-|is owned by the Overton-Hygienic Mfg. Com- 
prise and thrift. The building illus-|pany, the largest manufacturing enterprise in the 
trated is the architect's drawing. United States, owned and operated exclusively 
| ocatten by Colored People; sole originators and produc- 
This building is located on State Street, |&TS of the famous line of HIGH-BROWN 
the principal thoroughfare in the City of Chi-| TOILET PREPARATIONS. References: R. 
cago; convenient to all parts of the city, and G. Dun & Co., The Bradstreet Co., or any bank 
within easy access to the best and fastest trans- |Or banker. 
portation facilities. Located at 36th street, in| : 
ea Proprietary 
the very heart of Colored activities of Chicago, ae 
; : : | The building and grounds are owned by the 
and only twelve minutes to Chicago's great} 7 : 
si 9° .»| Overton Building Corporation. 
business center or ““Loop’’—the greatest retail 
district in the world. Building 


The building occupies the block bounded; This is the finest building ever erected and 
on the West by State Street, on the North by|owned by Colored people — reinforced concrete 
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A Monument to Negro Thrift and Industry 


A‘CAUSE FOR PRIDE : 
and modern in every respect — absolutely fire- 
proof. 

Purpose of Issue 


The rapid growth and expansion of the busi- 
ness make larger quarters necessary. Accord- 


ingly, we have issued First Mortgage Gold | 


Bonds to the extent of $200,000.00. 


Authentication 
Title is guaranteed by the Chicago Title and Trust 
Company—a firm with assets of over $14,000,000. 
The property is without any liens, debts, or en- 
cumbrances whatsoever, except this Gold Bond First 
Mortgage. 


Value and Security 


These 7% Gold Bonds are secured by a closed 
First Mortgage on the land, building and equipment, 
having an estimated value on completion of over 
$385,000.00. These bonds mature serially in, from 


four to ten years. 


Dated July 1st, 1922 


Interest is payable every six months—January Ist 
and July Ist. 


Income 


The estimated annual income will be approximately 
44, times the total interest on the entire Bond issue. 


A Brief History of the Business 


A quarter of a century in business. In twenty-five 
years this business has grown from a small, one-room 
shop to one of the finest concerns in the world for the 


production of toilet articles. 


Today this is a national institution, with its agencies 
and customers dotting the country from coast to coast. 


The reasons for this remarkable growth are not 


hard to find. 


The Overton-Hygienic Co. has given service and 
made HIGH-BROWN Toilet Preparations superior in 
quality. 


They have done more—they have given our people 
more specifically what they need in the line of cos- 
metics and opportunity. They have spared no ex- 
pense in putting out attractive packages. They have 
put honesty and skill into every preparation offered to 
the public. 


They are a firm of proven dependability and high 
character, marketing nothing but reliable merchandise. 


A SOUND INVESTMENT 


They have earned and merited the confidence our 
| people have placed in them. 

Make your earnings yield the greatest returns pos- 
sible. 

These Overton Building Bonds are perhaps the last 
| ‘High Grade’ Bond issues which will be placed on 
the market to yield 7%. 

If you have watched the financial reports recently, 
you have observed the remarkable price advance on 
| Bonds of the better grades. The better Bonds are not 
| yielding such high rates of interest any longer. 


Management 


The proven integrity and combined experience of 
the executives of this company (especially in the pro- 
duction and sale of toilet preparations) give these 
bonds a security and value that merit your support. 


| How You May Buy These Bonds 


These bonds are sure to sell quickly, as they are the 
first “gilt edged’ securities by Colored People and 
for Colored People. It is giving your support towards 
maintaining the Negro in the front ranks of industry 
and commerce—not only without risk of financial 
|loss; but you are sure to be benefited by a good re- 
turn on your investment. 





The rate of interest on all good securities is rap- 
idly falling. So if you can buy—make up your mind 
| now. 
| Bonds in denominations of $100 and $500.00. 
| You may buy as many bonds as you wish. 

It is our firm belief that those who have a genuine 


interest in race development will prove it by buying 
some of these bonds. 


Cash—or easy payment arrangement may be made. 


MAIL US THIS COUPON 


The Overton-Hygienic Mfg. Co., 
| 3621 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


I wish to buy of your First Mortgage Gold Bonds. 
| (quantity) 
| 


j Your price for these bonds is 





I enclose draft (or Money Order) for a total of 


My address is: 


Address: Street and 
Number or R. F. D. 





_ === 








If you 
If you 
If you 
If you 
If you 
If you 


SALES 


Consult Us 


have a room to rent 

have a house or flat to rent 

want to rent a house or flat 

want to buy real estate in Chicago 
want to borrow money on real estate 
want to rent a room in a private family 


>: RENTING INSURANCE 
PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 


REAL ESTATE BONDS AND MORTGAGES FOR SALE 


Second Mortgage Loans Made 
If out of town write us for full particulars. 


THE GREAT NORTHERN REAL ESTATE COMPANY 


(G-N) 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


(G-N) 








Apply a few drops of CORN-OUT to that old 
aching corn or callous for two or three nights. The 
soreness stops and in a shert time you can lift it off without a 

hint of pain. 


CORN-OUT removes hard corns, soft corns, corns between the 
toes and lal callouses. 


THE CORN-OUT REMEDY CO. 
CHICAGO, 
ILL. 


Price, 25c 


AGENTS 
WANTED 
liberal 
Terms 
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(Continued from page 4) 
the little house and baked Mrs. Salman’s 
cakes as she always did on Saturdays. 

At three in the afternoon Rev. Morton 
came in to congratulate her on her good 
fortune and to ask her for a donation to 
the church. 

“I saw Jim in town yesterday, and he 
told me all about it,” the preacher said. 
“He and George Dinkins were making 
some little purchases then.” 

Lizzie’s heart sank and her round, 
brown face grew ashen. So that’s what 
had happened. He had lost the money, 
or spent it foolishly. Well, it served her 
right, knowing Jim’s weakness so well, 
she should have gone with him. Now 
they were just as poor as ever. She was 
glad she hadn’t given up any of her out- 
side work. She‘d need it now, much as 
ever. 

Near supper time a rusty car of ancient 
vintage chugged up to the gate. Jim, 
with a hang-dog expression got out and 
shuffled into the house. 

He fumbled with his hat nervously with 
an air of a small boy caught stealing jam. 

“Lizzie, I’m sorry, but I done lost that 
money. I was buying the car, ’cause I 
thought it would be handy for us living 
so far out and all, and here come Luke 
Jackson inviting me and George Dinkins 
over to dinner. Well, we all of us got 
in a sociable card game and a fellow by 
the name of Simpson who was playing 
with us, found out I had money and 
started betting me.” 

“How much did you lose?’ ’asked his 
wife hopefully. 

“Every cent. That guy was the worst 
card sharp I ever seen,” replied the prod- 
igal. ‘Course, I’d done paid for the car 
before I met him.” 

“Why didn’t you 
night ?” 

“I was ’shamed to, Lizzie. I feel mean 
as a dog. I slept in the car last night. 
I wish you had a went with me,” he 
said humbly, and then added the old, fa- 
miliar phrase, “I’ll never do a trick like 
that again.” ° 

“T guess you won't likely get a chance 
to,” Lizzie remarked dryly, “ain’t no 
more of your folks got anything to 
leave you when they die.” 


come home last 


“IT wouldn’t a come home a-tall, but 
Guess I'll 
He slouched into the 


that didn’t seem just right. 
go to bed now.” 
bedroom. 

Lizzie watched him. Poor, weak, va- 
cilating creature without backbone enough 
to resist temptation. 

The vision of the little cottage all naid 
for, freshly painted, electric lighted, and 
perhaps a furnace in the basement and 
chicken coops in the back faded and 
gave place to the sordid vision of tak- 
ing in an extra washing to speed up 
the payments on the house and making 

(Continued on page 15) 
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(Continued from page 14) 
over her best dress for the third time. 
Of course she could leave him, she 
knew that. And Lizzie centainly could 
find plenty of work. But Jim was her 
husband, she loved him in spite of his 
weakness and she would stick to him. 

She filled a cup with fragrant coffee, 
toasted some bread and got down some 
of her delicious currant jam. 

“Here, Jim,” she said, “drink this, you’il 
feel better, honey.” 

“You ain’t sore at me, Lizzie?” asked 
the prodigal. “You ain’t going to leave 
me or nothing?” he asked incredulously. 
Lizzie buried her face in the bedding and 
shook her head in the negative. 

“What’s that Simpson’s first name?” 
she asked a moment later. 

“T heard George call him “Tom’.” 

“Tom Simpson? What kind of a look- 
ing man was he?” she asked anxiously. 

“Tall and brown skin—kinda thin and 
had a big diamond on his middle finger. 
He don’t live here but I think he’s spend- 
ing a few days with George Dinkins. 
George told me not to bet with him—wish 
T hadn’t now.” 

Lizzie cupped her face in her hands and 
sat in thoughtful silence. Her head ached 
and she felt cold. She pulled the bed 
covers about her and leaned against the 
head of the bed. 

Tom Simpson—Tom Simpson who had 
loved her—she was sure of it now, it 
could be no other. If he had known how 
much the money meant to her he wouldn't 
have taken it, she felt sure of that. She 
would see him and tell him the whole 
story. But that would prove her hus- 
band to be a weakling. She could not 
let Tom Simpson know how she had suf- 
fered since her muiiiage; she wouldn't 
let him know how weak Tim had been. 
She would pretend she hadn’t even 
missed the money—she would see Malin- 
da and beg her not to tell him anything. 
She would—. 

How queer she felt—so light and 
funny, just like she had wings and was 
drifting high up in the air. And the sun 
was so bright. She must have fallen 
asleep. What lovely flowers on the table— 
she hadn’t put them thetre. She must be 
dreaming. She put out her hand to take 
one. A few petals dropped on the white 
cover. They were real and she was wide 
awake. 

“How do you feel, Lizzie? Are you 
hungry?” It was Jim. “What was Jim 
doing here in the day time?” 

“You’ve been pretty sick, Lizzie—out 
cf your head for a week,” Jim told her. 

Oh, yes, she remembered now. The 
money was gone and she couldn’t pay off 
the mortgage as she hoped to nor buy the 
land and the chickens and Jim had bought 
that old rusty car. 

Jim handed her a package and a letter. 

“Lindy said I was to give this to you 
the minute you woke up,” he explained. 

Feebly she unfolded the missive. 


(Continued on page 20) 
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YOUR RACE? 


Know the History of the Colored People 
“ENCYCLOPEDIA OF COLORED PEOPLE” 


— CONTAINS — 
A history of the race. 
The present status of the race. 


Statistics of the colored churches, showing the number of 
churches, number of church members, value of church 
property and total membership of each denomination. 


A comparison of the various religions of the world, showing the 
difference between Christianity and other religions, such 
as Judaism, Taoism, Mohammedanism, etc. 


A comparison of the various denominations, showing the real 
meaning of Methodism, Catholicism, Presbyterianism, etc. 


Dreams. 
Beauty Hints. 


Superstitions. 
Horoscopes. 


The latest census, showing the rumber of colored people in 
different states’ and cities of the United States. 


A four-year calendar. 


And much more useful information. 


128 pages and cover - - - Regular Price 50c 
For a limited time we will send this book postpaid to any 
address for two silver dimes or 20 cents in stamps. 


THE SONGS OF OUR ANCESTORS ARE 
WELL WORTH KNOWING 


“SONGS AND SPIRITUALS” 


Contains such well known songs as 


“GOING TO SHOUT ALL OVER GOD'S HEAVEN.” 
“EVERY TIME I FEEL THE SPIRIT.” 
“COULDN'T HEAR NOBODY PRAY.” 

“SWING LOW, SWEET CHARIOT.” 
“WHEN THE WORLD'S ON FIRE.” 
“CALVARY.” 

“STUDY WAR NO MORE.” 


Every colored person should know and sing these musical 
compositions of our fore-parents, for they are the only true 
American musical compésitions; 32 pages and cover, 19 songs. 


Regular price, 35c. 


For a limited time we will send this book postpaid to any ad- 
dress on receipt of 20 cents in stamps or two silver dimes. 


“The Life and Works of Paul Lawrence Dunbar’’...... $2.50 
This book should be in your library. Postage, 10c extra. 


THE PROGRESSIVE BOOK COMPANY 


5200 Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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A Wealth of Glorious Hair! 
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For Sale by All : FI | sf Agents Wanted 
Reliable Dealers [Ran A | Write for Terms 
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Ete hi seeker after beauty naturally has to give 


the hair the most careful and painstaking atten- 
tion. 


You will be glad to compare your hair with that of your friends after 
you have used HIGH-BROWN HAIR GROWER; then the natural 
beauty of your hair will be brought out to its best advantage. 
HIGH-BROWN HAIR GROWER is a combination hair grower and 
straightener and is known to stimulate hair growth in some of the 
most hopeless cases. 

High- BROWN HAIR GROWER is without a doubt the best and 
most excellent article of its kind; it is a preparation we look upon with 
pride; all we ask of you is—try it. In a beautifully lithographed 
metal container. Price, 50 cents. 


Our complete treatment consists of High-Brown Shampoo Soap, 25c; High- 
Brown Pressing Oil, 25c; and High-Brown Hair Grower, 50c. We will send 
you this combination for $$1.00 postage paid, if it cannot be secured from 
your druggist. 


If you are troubled with Eczema, Tetter, or intense itch- 
ing, we recommend High-Brown Tetter Salve, price 40c. 


Prepared only by 


, ——————_ IYCIENIC MFC CO ¥ 
M@ THE OVERTON- HYGIENIC miei ».CO CIENIC_MFG.CO Jil 


DEFT. H. C., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FEDERAL INCOME TAX DEPARTMENT 
By Arthur Jewell Wilson, C. P. A. 





SAVINGS BANKS 


HE function of the Savings Bank 

is to gather small savings from 
many people and make the combined 
amounts available for investment. 

There are several kinds of savings 
Banks but two of which will be men- 
tioned here: the Postal Savings Banks. 
run by the Post ‘Office Department, 
and the Commercial Banking and Trust 
Companies that accept savings de- 
posits. 

The accounts of savings banks are less 
active than checking accounts; this en- 
ables a savings bank, or the savings de- 
partment of a commercial bank to ac- 
cumulate funds for emergencies. Funds 
of these banks are often used in mak- 
ing long-time investments, first to save 
the trouble of reinvesting and second to 
get a higher return for the investment. 

Savings banks are empowered to re- 
ceive deposits of money, to invest the 
same in the property and securities, (with 
certain restrictions) and to exercise by 
its board of trustees or duly authorized 
officers or agents, subject to law, all such 
incidental powers as shall be necesary 
te Garry on its business. 


They have the power to issue trans- 
ferable certificates showing the amounts 
contributed by any incorporator or trus- 
tee for the purpose of maintaining the 
solvency of the bank or for paying ex- 
penses. 

Savings banks can purchase, hold and 
convey real property( with certain re- 
strictions.) 

They must pay depositors, (in accord- 
ance with rules they publish on pass 
books,) when the depositor requests. 

They may borrow money for the pur- 
pose of purchasing the stocks or bonds 
or interest bearing notes or obligations 
of the United States or in an emergency 
for the purpose of paying depositors and 
ta pledge securities as collateral for loans 
so obtained. : 

They may collect or protest promis- 
sory notes or bills of exchange and re- 
mit the proceeds of the collections by 
drafts upon deposits to the credit of the 
savings bank and to charge the usual rates 
for such collection and remittance or pro- 
test. 

They may sell gold or silver received 
in payment of interest or principal of 
obligations owned by the savings bank, 
or from depositors in the regutar course 
of business. 

They may receive as depository or as 
bailee, for safekeeping and storage, lib- 
erty bonds, or other bonds, or securities 
issued by the United States Government 
for war purposes and otherwise. 

They may receive money for trans- 
mission and forward same through any 
bank, national banking association or trust 
company incorporated under the laws of 
the State or under the laws of the United 


States and having its principal place of 
business in the State and which is reg- 
ularly engaged in the business of trans- 
mitting money, subject to certain reg- 
ulations and limitations. 

Regular depositors or those desiring 
to deposit their monney in savings banks 
should know that Savings Bank Rules 
and Regulations require that: 

Persons desiring to become depositors 
shall sign their name on a signature card 
furnished by the bank, before making the 
first deposit, thereby signifying their 
their willingness to be governed there- 
by. They are also required to state their 
place of residence and their occupation, 
after which they are given books con- 
taining rules and regulations of the bank, 
in which their names are inscribed and 
the amount of the deposit inserted. 

Money will not be received from a de- 
positor unless his book is presented and 
an entry made by the proper officers of 
the bank at the time of making the de- 
posit; no sum less than a dollar will 
be received as a deposit. 


Deposits may be made by one person 
as a trustee for the benefit of another 
or for any unincorporated society or as- 
sociation at the discretion of the treas- 
urer. In all such cases the deposits shall 
be made in the name of the trustee “in 
trust for’ ’such person, society or as- 
sociation, and the trustee or his succes- 
sor, alone, shall be entitled to receive 
payments, and his receipt with the pro- 
duction of the book, shall be a sufficient 
discharge. Provided, however, that in 
case of deposits for the benefit of an- 
other person, the corporation may, at 
their discretion, by the vote of the Board, 
make payment to such person on pro- 
duction of the book, which payment shall 
also be a sufficient discharge. 


Interest, not exceeding four per cent 
per annum will be allowed, but it will 
only be calculated on the deposits from 
the first and fifteenth days of each 
month subsequent to each deposit. In- 
terest will be made upon all deposits re- 
maining in the institution half-yearly, 
and will be paid to the depositors on de- 
mand, on interest days, but if it is not 
drawn it will go to their credit and be 
compounded. No interest can be cal- 
culated on the fractional part of a dollar. 

Deposits made in Savings Banks can 
only be withdrawn on notice being given 
to the treasurer. (The length of time 
varies. It is usually printed on the pass 
book.) 

All notices are cancelled if the money 
is not drawn within ten days after the 
expiration of the notice. 

If the amount is less than $50.00 no 
notice is required, but an interval of one 
week must elapse before making an- 
other withdrawal. 


(Continued on page 21) 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


RATES FOR CLASSIFIED ADS— 
10c per agate line. No ad accepted 
for less than 30c. 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


SALESMEN—IN ALL PARTS OF 

the country to sell cigars. First class 
salesmen can earn good incomes. Call 
or write the C. A. Cigar Co., 5204 Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago. 


SALESMEN—TO SELL HIGH- 


grade toilet articles direct to the 
trade; sell on sight; can make $12 to 
$15 a day. Address F. Hill, 5344 Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago. 


STUDENTS—CAN MAKE MONEY 


in their spare time. Experience un- 
necessary. Address F. V., Half-Cen- 
tury Magazine. 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


GIRLS—E X PERIENCED, FOR 

light factory work; best working con- 
ditions, good salary; half-day Saturday. 
Address CK-28, Half-Century Magazine 





WOMEN AND GIRLS—YOU CAN 

make $20 a week if you will devote 
four hours a day to our proposition. 
Pieasant work, experience valuable but 
not absolutely necessary. H-28, The 
Half-Century Magazine. 


STENOGRAPHER — FIRST-CLASS, 

between 18 and 30, one with knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping preferred. State 
salary expected and previous exper.ence. 
Write DK-27, The Half-Century Maga- 
zine. 


REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE—2 flat bldg.; stone front; 

8-9 rooms; fine neighborhood; steam 
heat, elec.; all modern improvements; 
31 ft. front; a real buy; $12,500. CD-41, 
Half-Century Magazine. 


op eacaskie teenie aeememainicaaiaaiemitioine 
FOR SALE—FOUR-FLAT BUILD- 

ing, brick, strictly modern; good 
transportation; electric I:ghts, steam 
‘heat, hardwood floors. In first-class 
condition. Price $19,500; $5,000 cash, 
balance like rent. Address M. C-26, 
The Half-Century. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


<ecisninisensinianeged dase iaatdeaaest cieaaaaagedaencneaaiiiapnaiais 

FOR SALE—Radio; 2 tube set; head 
phone and loud speaker; reasonable. VX- 
31, The Half Century Magazine. 


SEND 25c for 6 Fum-a-bath Capsules. 
One capsule will give your bathwater 
a delightful perfume. Agents wanted. 


Vantyle Laboratories, 5344 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 
7% 1ST MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS 


—Denomination $100-$200-$500. Ad- 
dress J. K.-30, The Half-Century. 











You Don’t Have to Die 


To collect on a 


VICTORY LIFE INSURANCE POLICY 


In event of death it will keep your family from 
want, of course, but WHILE YOU ARE LIVING 


it enables you to 


Send your children to college 

To buy a home 

To provide handsomely for old age 

To travel 

To make a profitable investment 

To provide yourself with some coveted luxury 


Death claims are given our prompt attention. 


VICTORY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
3615 State Street Chicago, Ill. 


Insurance Agents wanted. Department H.C. 








THE CHOICE OF THE WOMAN WHO KNOWS 
Tableware That Never Turns Brassy 


(In patterns that reflect refinement. ) 
The Briar Rose or Bristol patterns of bright nickel silver, 26 pieces. 


Six 
Teaspoons 
Six 
Table- 
spoons 


Six 
Knives 
Six 
Forks 
One 


Butter 
Knife 


One 
Sugar 
Spoon 














66 ces SCAR REUSE ROSA eRe OR aA We 68 $4.50 
Set of 26 pieces, bright nickel on steel base.............. 1.67 


THE CHICAGO WATCH & JEWELRY CO. 


5207 State Street, Chicago 
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By Helene Martin 





To Remove Rust 


When ironware is rusty, rub it with 
kerosene and let it stand for an hour 
or longer, if necessary, before giving it 
any further treatment. Then heat the 
utensil enough to melt wax and rub it 
well with wax until covered. Next rub 
it with salt. Wash off with hot soap 
suds and heat until thoroughly dry. Be- 
fore putting away ironware for any 
length of time it is well to rub it with 
fat of some kind to prevent rust. 


M. V.—Illinois. 


Painted Walls 


It is a good idea to clean painted 
walls when they are wet with steam. 
Use a clean, soft woolen cloth or a 
sponge that has been wrung out of 
soapy water. 


Egg Substitute 

In making raisin puddings, finely 
grated carrot can be used instead of 
egg. It is also a good idea to use the 
food chopper for mincing suet or 
crumbling bread for puddings. The 
work is done quicker and better. 


I. Q.—Ohio. 


To Clean Silk 


Black silk garments can be cleaned 
and freshened with the water in which 
potatoes have been boiled. This meth- 
od is more satisfactory than washing 
with soap as it gives the silk a lustre 
and does not take all the dressing out 
of it. 


Y. M.—Oreg. 


To Clean the Gas Stove 

Remove the rusty spots with sand- 
paper and then rub carefully with lin- 
seed oil. It may be necessary to apply 
the sandpaper a second time. When all 
the rust spots have been removed rub 
briskly with a soft woolen cloth. 


R. V.—New York. 


Labor Saver 


New linoleum should be painted with 
shellac to give it a brilliant polish. This 
will not leave the surface slippery and 
it will not be necessary to clean it 
every day. 


G. 'O.—Kans. 


When Boiling Milk 


If you will rub the edge of the sauce- 
pan with butter, milk will not boil over. 


E. H—La. j 
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LINKS IN THE CHAIN— (Continued from page 5) 


to the jury and court adjourned. 

Late that night Wilson was found 
guilty as an accessory to the murder of 
Mary Murfine and at nine next morning 
Judge Naylor pronounced a decision of 
thirty years’ imprisonment. Within a few 
minutes Wilson was hustled away to 
begin his long term. 

“Remember, dear family,” he said as 
he boarded the train, “don’t spend no 
money on me, and don’t make no sacri- 
fices. I'll be back, ‘cause somehow I 
don’t feel I’m gone for as long as they 
said. Lonny, you an’ Aleck look after the 
family. Good bye to evabody, an’ God’s 
goin’ to help us, see ’f he don’t. Heaven 
knows I’m innocent.” 

Handcuffed and in the custody of the 
sheriff, he boarded the train for the 
prison. His family waved a sad fare- 
well and quietly wended their way home. 

As soon as the result of the trial be- 
came known Rev. Grayson interviewed 
the foreman of the jury who was pro- 
fessor in the city schools. 

“How in the world,” the clergyman 
asked, “did you summon courage enough 
to send an innocent man to prison when 
there was no evidence against him?” 

“Now, Reverend,” began the profes- 
sor, “to be frank with you, I was the 
only man on the jury who believed him 
innocent. Besides if we had freed him, 
a mob would have hung him right away. 
I voted to prolong his life. Water, when 
the feeling has died out, he will be ap- 
roled.” 

“My! My!” exclaimed the preacher, 
why didn’t you hang the jury and com- 
pell a new trial?” 

“I feel perfectly at ease,” replied the 
professor, “I won't discuss the matter 
further.” 

The minister and all his people be- 
lieved the professor should have hung 
the jury and thus compelled a new trial, 
but Briggsville was not fit to judge for 
their eyes were blinded by projudice—a 
most formidable enemy of 
Some believed him innocent 
thought thought him guilty. 

Jeff Sapp, whose son tossee on a bed 
of pain could see nothing in Wilson but 
the robber and murderer. 

“Run down the men who shot my boy 
and punish them to,” he insisted. 

Men were run down for shooting his 
son, and although they were innocent, 
they were punished none the less. 

As soon as they reached home, Grand- 
ma Wilson decided to write’ her son a 
letter. The old lady had learned to make 
readable signs and always did her own 


justice. 
others 


‘writing. To the imprisoned man every 


misspelled word, and every wiggly, pain- 
fully written line, breathed of cheer, 
love, faith and encouragement. 

As a result of these racial disorders 
colored men out of employment experi- 
enced greater difficulty in securing work. 





Jefferson Sapp’s prejudice increased. 
“Tf Mac Wilson hadn’t done what he 
did my boy would not have been shot.” 

For three weeks the boy lay critically 
ill. Well liked by everyone, his illness 
made him the ideal of the Colored peo- 
ple much to his father’s distaste. 

Five years passed. Robert Sapp had 
completed high school and had entered 
college in a neighboring town. One day 
he came home and took to his bed, com- 
plaining of a severe pain in his leg. Af- 
ter a hasty X-ray examination the family 
physician announced that an immediate 
operation to remove the bullet might save 
the boy’s life. 

But the operation failed to relieve the 
pain. Jeff Sapp refused to leave his son’s 
side. 





Then came an evening when after a 
czreful examination, Dr. Grace called the 
elder Sapp aside and said, “Mr. Sapp, 
your son is dangerously ill. It is blood 
poisoning. I can do no more. He will 
not last five hours.” 

Robert’s father almost fainted at the 
announcement. 

“Come, come,” urged the physician 
quietly, “do not take on so.” 

“I can’t help it. I can’t stand to see 
my son go down to the grave in the 
morning of his life.” 

“It can’t be helped,” replied Dr. Grace. 
“Tf I could do anything, I would. If 
the bullet had been removed when he 
was shot he would be well today. I will 
not return unless sent for.” 


(Continued on page 20) 


CUBA TODAY— (Continued from page 9) 


pounds annually and the excellent qual- 
ity of the leaf produced there causes it 
to bring an exceptionally high price. 
Cuba exports large quantities of ban- 
anas and pineapples, and likewise pro- 
duces considerable coffee, rice, iron 
and manganese ore, cocoa, sponges and 
molasses. Colored men and women 
are employed in the production of all 
these products. 

Aside from saloons and taxi-cabs, tine 
liatives are engaged in but few com- 
mercial lines. The Cuban saloon keeper 
of today reaps a plentiful harvest from 
the tourist trade, no doubt blessing the 
name of Volstead the meanwhile, who 
created Sahara’s rival and caused the 
thirsty to seek the pleasant little oasis 
in the Caribbean sea. , 

The Cuban taxi driver does not own 
his own vehicle. He rents it at $2.50 
a day from the Ford representatives, and 
buys his own gas, oil and accessories. 
It is surprising indeed that he is able 
to make a living, with taxi fares so very 
cheap. Two persons can ride from four 
to five miles for twenty cents. 

Colored people have no stores, neither 
have they any newspapers, manufac- 
turing concerns, nor retail stores. And 
while it is not customary for large 
white firms to hire colored people other 
than as laborers, those of light complex- 
ion class themselves as white and fare 
accordingly. 


Cuban girls and women of the better 
class, are not permitted to go where 
they will unescorted as they do in this 
country. The young girl, whether 
colored or white, is properly chap- 
eroned when she goes to school or to 
church and she may not receive male 
callers except in the presence of an 
unsympathetic duena or an older rela- 
tive. The young Cubana is devoid of 
humor, she reads very little, if any, and 
takes no interest in housework or. cook- 
ing. Having someone to do the drud- 


ery, she spends her time embroidering 
playing the piano, or merely gossiping 
with her neighbors. It is no doubt the 
result of this custom of shielding young 
women from the outside world, that 
the Cuban woman considers it a dis- 
grace to work outside her own home. 
As a matter of fact they do work, how- 
ever, that is, those of the poorer class, 
but always it is done under cover. And 
she will deny steadfastly that she could 
ever condescend to work cutside her 
own home. 


few young women teach school, 
but the larger majority of them work 
in the tobacco factories, stripping to- 
bacco and making cigars and cigarettes, 
others are employed in launderies or 
work as domestics. But the wages paid 
to them are’ small—in the case of do- 
mestics, $15.00 a month is considered a 
fair wage for cooking for a family of 
six or seven. Unlike her American sis- 
ter, the Cuban girl does not branch 
cut in the various trades and profes- 
sions. American girls, and other for- 
eigners, however, are employed in 
other capacities and receive better 
wages. Working for a native, a for- 
eign girl will receive an average of 
about $12.00 a week; working for an 
an American firm, she will probably 
get $35.00 a week. Wages for men are 
not high as they are in this country~ 
but neither is the cost of living. Ameri- 
can made shoes can be purchased there 
cheaper than those made by local labor 
and the same may be said of the cloth- 
ing. House rent is approximately the 
same. There is a big tourist trade, and 
the Americans are obliged, in most in- 
stances, to pay a good deal more for 
everything they purchase than the na- 
tives. 


Cuba, the land of sunshine and latent 
possibilities offer a wealth of oppor- 
tunity to enterprising men who have 
the true pioneer spirit. 


Get Rid of Pimples and Blackheads in 30 Minutes 


With 


VAN TYLE BEAUTY CLAY 





Three simple steps and the complexion is clear and beautiful. 


Beauty Clay should be allowed to dry and harden on the skin. 
duces a pleasant, tingling sensation as it gently but firmly draws black- 
heads and other impurities out of your skin. 


Harmless—It Beautifies—Pure 
Price, $1.00 a jar. 
Special Offer to Agents and Barbers 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
VAN TYLE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES 
CHICAGO 


5344 Wabash Avenue 


‘o 


500 Business cards 
1000 Business cards 
500 Envelopes, good quality 
1000 Envelopes, good quality 


1000 Four-page folders, 4x9 
1000 Four-page folders, 6x9 
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paid. 
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5204 Wabash Avenue 
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500 Letter Heads, good quality. . 
1000 Letter Heads, good quality. . 
1000 Noteheads, Statements, Letter Heads 
1000 Four-page folders, 3'4 x 61% 


Cash must accornpany all orders. 


... $ .50—Extra quality. 


... 1.50—Extra quality . 


... 2.75—Extra quality. . 
1.50—Extra quality. . 
3.00—Extra quality. . 
2.00—Extra quality. . 
3.00—Extra quality. . 


Put it 
on your face like a thick, creamy lotion; rest, read, or go on with your 
work for 30 minutes. Then wash off the clay. Pimple points, blaskheads 
and wrinkles will be gone! The complexion clay absorbs them. Vantyle 


It pro- 
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LET US DO YOUR 
PRINTING 


WE DO THE BEST WORK FOR LOWER PRICES 
For a limited time we are offering the fol- 
lowing prices, delivered by Parcels Post: 

100 Visiting cards ........ 
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11.00 
15.00 


Any information gladly furnished on receipt of two-cent stamp. 
Orders of $4.00 or more post- 


AGENTS WANTED. 


JONES & BAKER 


CHICAGO 
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LINKS IN THE CHAIN 
(Continued from page 19) 


He grasped Sapp’s hand firmly, add- 
ing, “Let me know when the end comes. 
Good-bye, Mr. Sapp, and don’t take on 
sc, it will be better when it is all over.” 

It was the physician’s last call. 

Jefferson Sapp re-entered the sick room. 

“Dear wife and friends,” he said, al- 
most overcome with grief, “leave the 
room, I have something to say to Rob- 
ert.” 

“Can’t you talk before us?” asked his 
wife tearfully. 

“No, I must be alone.” 

When they had gone, he approached 
the bed. His son was fast sinking. 

“Robert,” he began, “the doctor thinks 
you're going to die.” 

“T know it, father.” 

“T want to tell you of a great wrong 
I have done to you,” continued the fa- 
ther, bursting into tears. Will you for- 
give me, son?” 

“You’ve done no wrong, father.” 


“Yes, son, I have,” he wept bitterly. 
Mrs Sapp finding him prostrate restored 
him to consciousness. Again he ordered 
them out of the room. 


Alone, again, he plunged into his story, 
hurrying lest the end come before he 
had finished. 

“Robert, my son,” he began, “five years 
ago when Wilson’s son and daughter 
married and Mrs Murfine was killed. 
Myself and some other men accused Wil- 
son of doing it and decided to hang him. 
We formed a mob and started for the 
Colored church. You heard the mob 
and told the Colored people. You did 
right. We went up the alley back of 
the church. When we saw a form dart 
out the church we thought it was Wil- 
son and I said, “There he comes, let me 
shoot.’ I shot and I thought I had killed 
Wilson. Then when I had reached the 


(Continued on page 22) 


SHARPER PLAYS SAMARITAN 
(Concluded ) 


“Dear Lizzie:” it read, “When I won 
all that money off of Jim Green I didn't 
know it was your husband. When Lindy 
told me all about the plans you had made 
to fix up your home with the money [| 
gave it to her to take to you. I am send- 
ig every dollar of it to you and if you 
ever need me, write to the number on the 
top of this sheet. Tom.” 

No doctor ever worked the miracle with 
a sick patient that that letter did. 

“Jim,” Lizzie said, “got gas enough to 
go to town?” 

Jim looked at her curiously. 

“What you want me to get you, Lizzie?” 
he asked. 

“T don’t want you to get me anything. 
I want you to go with me and help pick 
out some new furniture. And,” she added 
slowly, as she threw back the covers, 
“both of us need new clothes.” 
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THE PEOPLE’S FORUM 


The Half-Century Magasine will be pleased to publish the expressions of the, | 


readers on current topics that ore of interest to the race.. As but limited space can be 
given, writers are requested to confine their articles to 200 or 300 words. Letters for 
this column must be signed with the name and address of the writer, as an evidence 
of good faith. However, publication of name will be omitted if requested. 

As this és an expression of our readers promiscuously, the Half-Century does not 
assume any of the responsibility for the ideas set forth. 





Helped by Migration 

Cincinnati, O., Jan. 1, 1924—It is 
gratifying indeed to note that there has 
been a sharp decline in the number of 
lynchings. Twenty-six persons were 
murdered by mobs in 1923, and while 
that is just twenty-six too many, it is a 
vast improvement over the sixty-one 
lynchings in 1922. 

The southerner is evidently waking 
up to the fact that the very best labor 
he can get is leaving fast as it can, and 
if something isn’t done to improve the 
Colored people’s conditions in the 
South, they will all leave. 

—John Logan. 


A Problem Solved 

Nashville, Tenn., Dec. 30, 1923.—The 
article, “What Does Christmas Mean 
to You?” helped me wonderfully, and 
I am sure it helped others to solve a 
problem that grows more and more 
difficult each year—that of what to give 
and how much to spend for each gift. 

I spent less this year than I have any 
Christmas since the war sent prices 
sky-rocketing, but all my friends 
seemed better pleased than ever. 

—M. J. Rucker. 


More Apples from the Serpent 
Chicago, Ill., Jan. 1, 1924.—In “For- 
bidden Fruit” you warn the young 
folks about holiday home-brew and 
various other kinds of moonshine like- 
ly to be flowing free during the holi- 
days, but you didn’t mention the poison 
that is likely to be served from the 
snaky tongue of the scandal monger 
and those men and women who pre- 
tend to be civilized, yet spend their 
time filling young people’s ears with 
poisonous gossip, filthy ideas and 
prompt them to do wrong.—C. W. S. 


Unthinkable 


Indianapolis, Ind., Dec. 15th, '1923.— 
The author of the “Negro Awakening” 
published in a current periodical ought 
to be exiled. He advises that the Col- 
ored people of dark complexion go back 
to Africa and the mulattoes and light 
colored ones stay here and inter-marry 
with the whites. The idea is unthink- 
able! What, in that case, would be- 
come of the families who exhibit every 
shade from creamy blonde to dead 
black? Would the white-looking fa- 
ther abandon the brown mother and 
his little brown babies and find a white 
companion and ship the mother and 
babies to Africa? 

It would be strange indeed if that 
brown mother loved her babies any the 
less because they happened to be 
blonde or the creamy-white father 
should hate his small son because of 
his brown face. 

Those who want to be white bad 
enough to inter-marry with whites have 
the privilege of doing so—they are not 
the kind who would do the race any 
material good anyhow. We don’t need 
the kind of men and women who love 
only the color of the skin and the text- 
ure of the hair. 

—Fairminded. 


Short Lived 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 2nd, 1924.—It 
seems a pity that Harlem’s only Negro 
Department store could keep its doors 
open but thirteen months. With ap- 
proximately 200,000 Colored people in 
New York City it does seem as though 
they should be able to support such an 
enterprise. 

J. F. Green. 


SAVINGS BANKS—(Continued from page 17) 


If deposits are withdrawn before the 
regular interest days, no {nterest will be 
allowed. 

Not less than one dollar will be paid 
to close an account. When money is to 
be drawn out, the book must be brought 
to the bank to have the payment entered 
therein, and in all cases in which the 
whole amount is drawn the book must 
be given to the bank. Absent depositors 
may withdraw their deposits on thelr 
orders properly witnessed—blanks for 


which purpose will be furnished at the 
bank. 


When a book is lost or dsetroyed, or 
obtained from a depositor fraudulently 
immediate notice must be given the bank 
and after two weeks from the time of 
such notice, another book will be fur- 
nished. If any person shall present a 
book and falsely allege himself to be 
the depositor named therein, and thereby 
obtain the amount deposited, or any part 
thereof, the institution will not be liable 
to make good any loss the actual de- 
positor may sustain thereby unless previ- 
ous notice of the loss of the book shall 
have been given to the bank. 
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MOSQUITOES 
WON'T BITE 


— IF YOU USE — 


SKEETER - RID 


(Mosquito Cream) 
ta as 


A dainty cream to be 
applied to the exposed 
parts of the body to 
prevent bites from mos- 
quitoes and other pests. 
Pleasant to use, grease- 
less, vanishes into the 
skin, and will not in- 
jure baby’s delicate 
skin, 


uw 
MADE BY 


THE 
HELLON INSECTS CO. 


Dept. H. C., Chicago, IIL 
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Why Don’t You Buy the Best Comb! 


Central Brass Straightening and 
Drying Combs are the best on the 
market. They are of solid brass. The 
teeth are hand polished. 


sensei 





Extra eavy brass comh, just 
the thing for hairdressers...... $3. 

With wire handle ...........--s55 3.10 
Other combs from T5c to $3.50. 

Extra heavy pullers, polished brass, 
wooden handle .......sessccsees 1.98 
Mail orders filled on receipt of price. 

Send money order or cash by regis- 

tered letter. 

Agents Wanted — Write for Terms. 


THE CENTRAL COMB COMPANY I 
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Chicago, Illinols 
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THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 


HAVE YOU A GOOD 
MEMORY 
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THE WONDER OF THE AGE 


Your Hair Will 

Be Long, Soft 

and Beautiful If 
You Use 


Mme. 
C. J. Hart’s 
Hair 
Grower 


Restores strength 
and vitality to 
hair. 

Gives quick results 
and perfect sat- 
isfaction. 
Can be used with 
or without irons. 


Price 60c 


1. How many voyages did Columbus 
make to America? 
2. Which of our silver coins is worth 
about the same amount as the silver 
| shekel of the Old Testament? 
| 3. Where is the great Sphinx with 
the lion’s body and the woman‘s head? 
| 4. How can you sweeten acid soil? 
5. How does the Sahara _ Desert 
compare in size with the United States? 


ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S 
QUESTIONS 


1. Which is the largest inland sea? 
Caspian. 
2. Which melts at the lower tempera- 
ture, gold or silver? 
Silver. 
3. What explorer was buried in the 
great river he discovered? 
DeSoto in the Mississippi River. 
4. What is the lowest point in the 
| world? 
The Dead Sea, Palestine, 1,290 feet be- 
low sea level. 
5. On what island is the Statute of 
Liberty in New York Harbor? 
3edloe’s Island. 
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Agents Wanted 
Write 


MME. C. J. HART 
5209 STATE STREET CHICAGO 


LINKS IN THE CHAIN 


E sade (Continued from page 20) 
= | church door, I found it was you. And 
You Can Afford to Wea the Finest Silk now you are dying because of it. Rob- 
: | ert can you forgive your sinful father?” 
Stockings If You Buy From Us. | There was no answer. Jeff shook him 

gently. “Robert! Robert!” But he failed 


We sell fine, cobwebby chiffon and the heaviest silk hosiery, oo SROENE " : 
(To be Concluded) 


such as you see on smartly 
clad ankles. 
All of our hosiery is rein- SAVINGS 
forced at points of hardest 
wear 
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(Continued from page 3) 
no other savings accounts. Some 
Cobwebby chiffon, reinforced heel even find it difficult to keep up the 
and sole. Lisle garter tops. Full 


fashioned. Snug ft at ankles. small weekly payments on these ac- 
Woven of the stoutest threads of 


counts. To spend all one’s y 
the finest silk obtainable. ee yearly 


| savings for one day’s pleasure seems 

i aia aan sale rather foolish, to say the least. Espe- 
natin in cially when the lack of money and 
aaa eee the prestige that accompanies wealth 
actus, Cimiieniliiagh atthe ; is causing the race to content itself 
(Seamless toes) with leftovers instead of taking its 


ree: Sa ee, Se place at the feast with the desirable 
able stocking | 
guests. 


Men’s thread silk socks 


Be sure to send us the correct size. 
Send money or cash with order. 





DO YOU WANT MONEY FOR 


” FAIRPLAY HOSIERY COMP ANY | AN EASTER SUIT? 


If so, write to Mary Brown, c/o Half 
DEPT. H. C. 5207 STATE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Century Magazine, 3627 State Street, 
Chicago. 
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